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fox blinking from the front seat of the jaunting car, where he had perched 
himself beside the maiden. 

W. W. Newell. 

Bluebeard. A contribution to history and folk-lore, being the history of 
Gilles de Retz, of Brittany, France, who was executed at Nantes in 1440 
a. d., and who was the original of Bluebeard in the tales of Mother 
Goose. By Thomas Wilson, LL. D., Curator, Division of Prehistoric 
Archaeology, U. S. National Museum, etc. Illustrated. New York and 
London: G. P. Putnam's Sons. Pp. xv, 212. 

The work of Professor Wilson, which we are late in noticing, is essen- 
tially an account of the career of Gilles de Retz, Marshal of France, con- 
demned on charges of heresy and the abduction of children. Gilles was 
fond of magnificence, and his extravagance caused presumptive heirs to 
make an attempt to deprive him of the management of his property. In 
1440 the Bishop of Nantes cited Gilles to appear before his court on ac- 
cusation of unspeakable crimes against infants, and a decree of excom- 
munication was passed upon him. This decree profoundly affected the 
accused, who seems to have been a devout believer, more anxious for the 
safety of his soul than for that of his body. At the trial accusations of 
heresy and magic were added ; the defendant was alleged to have a famil- 
iar spirit, who had appeared to him within a magic circle, in the form of a 
serpent or a leopard, and such acts of incantation Gilles admitted. He 
was convicted of heresy, but, in consideration of his submission, the ex- 
communication was annulled. 

Professor Wilson agrees with other historians in considering that Gilles 
was guilty; but a good case could be made out in his defence. The 
assumed acts belong to folk-superstition ; the mediaeval process made it 
easy to enforce confession by torture, and the fears of the accused for the 
future fate of his soul inclined him to subservience ; the evidence is sus- 
picious, and in a modern court would carry little weight. It is a curious 
piece of folk-lore that the altar erected to the memory of Gilles, an alleged 
murderer of infants, came to be popularly considered as that of The 
Blessed Virgin who Makes Milk (Bonne Vierge de Cre'e'-Lait). Nursing 
mothers worshipped at this shrine. 

That Perrault's tale of Bluebeard is founded on the career of Gilles de 
Retz is assumed by the author; but this supposition scarce appears to 
have foundation. A number of variants appear in Europe. These, with 
related stories, have been ably discussed by Mr. E. Sidney Hartland, in 
the " Folk-Lore Journal " for 1885 (iii. 192-242). His conclusion is that 
the narrations belonging to the category of " The Forbidden Chamber " 
developed from an account of "the slaughter of his wife and children by 
a capricious or cannibal husband, to marriage and murder for previously 
incurred vengeance, or for purposes of witchcraft, and thence to murder by 
a husband for disobedience express or implied." At this point the killing 
is represented as a punishment for fatal curiosity. It may here be re- 
marked that another reason for the destruction of a pregnant wife is to 
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prevent the birth of a babe who might become a rival of the father. Such 
a story, given in the earlier life of Gildas, is referred to Brittany ; but there 
is no further analogy with that of Perrault. 

The interest of Professor Wilson's subject for folk-lore is not the connec- 
tion with the nursery tale, so much as with the theory of mediaeval trials 
for witchcraft. As an item of popular religion may be mentioned the 
prayer of La Hire, a companion of Gilles, who at the assault of Rainefort 
is said to have petitioned : " O God, I pray Thee to do for me to-day what 
Thou wouldst that I should do for Thee, were I God and Thou La Hire;" 
This was probably a common form of entreaty ; Michelangelo Buonarroti 
introduces it into a madrigal. 

W. W. Newell. 

Arbeit und Rhythmus. Von Dr. Karl Bucher. Zweite, stark ver- 
mehrte Auflage. Leipzig : B. G. Teubner. 1899. Pp. x-l-412. 

Although the title of this volume hardly indicates the fact, it is devoted 
for the most part to the consideration of the relations between work and 
song among more or less primitive peoples. The book is an enlarged and 
improved form of an essay published in 1896 in the " Proceedings of the 
Royal Saxon Scientific Society," is well printed in Roman type, and pro- 
vided with a very good index. The topics discussed are : Labor among 
primitive peoples (pp. 1-23), rhythmic form of work (pp. 24-40), labor 
songs (pp. 41—59), diverse species of labor songs (pp. 60-194), employ- 
ment of labor songs in keeping together large masses of men (pp. 195- 
249), song and other rhythmic bodily movements (pp. 250-298), origin of 
poetry and music (pp. 299-237), woman's work and woman's poetry 
(pp. 338-356), rhythm as an economic principle of evolution (pp. 357— 
383). There is also an appendix giving the music (in some cases likewise 
the text) of a number of boat-songs from various regions of the globe. The 
extent of the material examined by Dr. Bucher may be judged from the 
two hundred songs of all sorts of which the texts (and in many cases 
the music also) with translations find place in the book. These songs 
cover a wide range of human activities : Dance and kindred phenomena, 
house-life, meal-grinding, food-preparing, manufacture and use of textile, 
fictile, and other materials, trades and professions, ploughing, sowing, reap- 
ing, and harvest, threshing and storing, fruit-gathering, hay-making, coal- 
mining, hunting and fishing, house-building, lifting, pulling and carrying, 
rowing, paddling, and sailing, pastoral life, war, religion, ritual, processions, 
caravans, " medicine," etc. All these things the author uses to support and 
illustrate his theory of the intimate relationship of bodily movement, music, 
and poetry. In the beginning work and play were one, and a " joy in 
doing," resembling that of the civilized man in his highest creative acts of 
mind, — was common to all the labors of primitive man. As an economic 
evolutionary principle rhythm served " not merely to lessen the burden of 
labor, but also as one of the sources of aesthetic pleasure and that element 
of art for which all human beings without distinction of culture have some 
sort of feeling within them." Work, play, and art were formerly one, as 



